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MILITARY TRAINING OF YOUTHS OF SCHOOL AGE 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. ~ 


INTRODUCTION. , , ' 

i The Ditiiter-preM^etl in this circular relates to the* military train- 
ing of youths of school uge, conducted either as a part of the regular 
/school work or by independent agencies. Military instruction, of the 
exact nature ami to the same extent jis that given to soldiers, is not 
found in the schools of nnV country of Europe except the special mil- 
>* it ary schools. Such training is confined everywhere to the period of 
| active service, and no attempt has over been made t/i impose upon < 
the school the task of producing fully trained soldiers. In many 
r countries having universal military service the public schools provide 
for training hoys in siidi elements of military science as rimy be con- 
• venirently combined wUffthejr physical training an/] at the same time 
, prepare them for (he active sn;vice awaiting every young man. 

The attitude of foreign educators in the matter is we!) defined. 
They do not. asa rule,. regard the military instruction as a successful f 
substitute for tire well-established systems of physical training and 
character building. They generally view it as an anofnaly in the 
school svsteni,4 l| stifu*d only by the exigencies of national defeguSe.. 
The enthusiastic support they lend this work comes more from patri- 
otic than from pedagogic motives. Occasionally, however, the bene- 
ficial’ effects- of military training upon the moral and physical sides of 
hoys" education a?v emphasized. Very marked results of this nature 
’ have been observed in Australia, which should have more tjppi pastjjf 
ing attention. ' .. * „ 

In France, where military training is a component part of tfre . 
prescribed program of public primary schools, it is not approved 
i)y leading educators as a method of physical training, but It is 
recognised and commended ns preparatory training for military 
service, intended to raise , the efficiency of the French . ArihVi * The 
programs of public schools of Figure include gymnastics ahd inotal 
instruction*/ the former as a means of building up the physique of 
the boys the latter of developing their character; it is generally 
’ recognized that these two objects of eduction can got be perfectly 
attained by any system of military training. 





On this subject one authority says: 1 


| . MHimry friiinititf may presiau, as ntetnls fcytfem*. serimi* lucimvenienci**; o' 

| Imjilit's ViiriU OisWpliii**. WiiMt is . \’««mVitmei! hv trim jWlatfiigy. uiusim* «r 
llmt ii prinHavs ivsnlts tliai an* only partial, IlmUH. ami s|*viuL 

This opinion relates to military training regarde* I as a iin*cli«w] of 
phy.-ical education. Hut by thr'same authority military instruction 
is termed “a work of urgent interest to flit* country and to all 
young cit i/ens." 

, These Quotations represent fairly the attitude , of onlight* am) 

patriot it* French opinion. ‘ 

An Austrian educator^ Prof. K. Il;iusenwein, writes on the xmie 
^ subject as follows-: - 

SliMMrine praethc in Hie \us|rl;m seroti.iurx si li.mis was not *hrtroilmisI .is n 
inaHor of >i*nr! «** wtiirti vim* ma.s In. ilevof.sl or -n<» hut us a serious ni*<vsvl|y, 
v « M, -eir*rls M i vvhlrli are ri zh(\y as .if 4:0*11 1 im|tm fa mV for nit* 

defense of the Stale in n Unie of irhih * * ■ 

Although each country possesst^s its own system of military train- 
ing of school youths, adapted to the specific eonditums and purposes' 

<»f the nioveuient, in «*fieh particular instance,* a certain si milai it v ; 
f of .origin and organization of these movements may be observed. 

^ In most cases the source of the. movement can he' traced lo^l/e depart- 
ment of War. assisted hv the department of education and patriotic 
..organizations of citizens. Where military instruction is not i\\\ j 
obligatory part,. of the public school curricula, it is promoted in the 
form of student orgjinizat ions’ under the leadership Tof patriotic | 

clubs and aided bv toivernment grants arid by the leas** of Govern- j 

Sfin*iil- property. In those count rivs where < he Governments are not ^ 
directly active in tliis work it often arises spontanehuslv under the 
■guise of Hunimilitarv clubs. f 

Jt-is also a significant feaflire of all militaristic movements alien- 
ing the schools that they appear wherever and whenever special need 
is felt for raising jin* Standard of the military preparedness of the 
^ nation. In France the movement was started after the disastrous ? 
war of 1870 and revives! after the reduction pf the term of active 
si*r\ ice jn 1U05. In Austria intensive military work in schools was 
launched lifter a sijnijar reduction of the term of service. In 
Nuitzeiland and Australia it nei^Tnipa nied the introduction of an 
abbreviated system* of universal military service. During the 
period f^flfe| tn 101 I, when apprehension of* the incoming Kuro- 1 
peuu conflict was keen among the nations of the Continent, the 
tiuining of schoolydjiths in ^varlike exeycises was greatly extended. 

In Germany, accord mg' to Kbrperliehe Kr/iehimg, schoolboys were 
attracted! in this period to '-ri.fl^ Hubs and ‘semi ^ ** 

juilitary organizations. 

. u , . > a 

; ' I un Italic VI JfMn******. 11*1 4 |». 4 

4 \ *.fviirperllcUe Knithuuj; ( June, 1912. " 
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IN FOREIGN COUNTlUES, 

In a certain sense all work of a military nature performed 
by schoolboys, whether compulsory or voluntary, whether promote*! 
«. hv (he Statemi* bv private agencies, tint] whether in the nature 
of extensive military training or of ' simple close order drill, is 
worthy of note in the present consideration. The differences that 
appear. lietwern the countries here treated are chiefly (hose of degree 
of universality ami thoroughness of the training given. Australia 
niel Swit/crlaml have (he best «u'guiri zed systems of preparatory mili- 
tary (mining; in both those count lies this work is remitted as a part 
,of (|ie regular military training provided for the \\riiry, the school 
sirnjdy relieving the ini I it ary establishment o{ a part of its task and 
shmleryng thereby tin* term of training ih the active service, In 
^thoj* eouin>ie>, like (Jivat 1 iri| ;i in. the ’Work appears in an ’ im- 
oryani/.cd, sporadic, and .limited form, or hr conjunct ion whit train 
inir for of In u\ purposes. jticf wcen tin*. $v<i; ext remes represented bv* 
if/erland and « kngjuix) there are* several iiitormediate forms, 
such as («) jirvscrilHal military drilj, hut in * Kniiled extent; or (ft) 
tlmroiigh military training hut conducted hv outside nancies aud 
therefore not obligatory, or (e). -proscribed military training limited 
to certain kinds of schools, etgf 

-* a comparative view,/* hare outline of (lie systems prevailing 
in various coimtries is given below, H will In* seen tlial the list 
includes all tin important countries for which in'formafton is at 
present a yi liable: /This outline is followed by detailed statements 
.for thi/severi^aniiitries and a bibliography, * 

WMTISU kmpiriL 

knijlunil. Strictly voljinlary work carried on hv pi'iv^Jo agencies. 

, * I -.Military instruction compulsory for all boys from 1*2 

to JK years of age. **• 

Xrtr Xt 't/<t mk — Military instruction compulsory for ' boys over 14 

years. ^ . 

( *nnuh^ — Military i list met ion ,eumed_on in voluntary cadet corps. 

Kit A NCR ' * J % 

•J’lvscrilxMl military instruction without, arms, and rifle practice in 
clcirtentury and higher elementary .schools.. Ages !* to 1:1 years: rifle 
practice limited to boys over 10 years of age. Specially trained in 
rlructors. St rtmg organizations carry on the work of military prepa- 
ration aiming older Imys. * , 

<; ERMA NY. . v A 

Voluntary ot-gninzations of older puldic-scliool jmpils and students 
of secondary schools. Training without tU'iiut. Decrees issued dur- 
nig the war provide for preparatory military training of all boys 
over !1> years of age. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Austria. Voluntary organizations for military training of pupils 
of secondary schools, under Government protectorate. Optional ride 
practice in the last two years of secondary schools. 

Hungan /.— Military training obligatory in the In. <4 three years of 
ceitam gymnasia designated bv tjje Government. Voluntary rifle 
clubs in secondary schools. Military drill in primly schools ' 
SWITZERLAND. 

Instruction in military gymnastics in elementary schools oblfon-'H 
tory throughout the school age. Conducted bv specially trained Tn 
structors. Voluntary rifle practice and military drill both with 
niHi without arms. % • 

SWEDEN. 

, ( Vinpuls<»iT rifle practice in public secondary schools for boys 
from -I ft to IS years of age. Given h.v special instructors. 

NORWAY. 

Voluntary rifle practice. 

ITALY. ' 

^“TRaTy training given as obligatory subject in “national col 
leges. I mate agencies provide for simple military .drill for 
younger boys. 

SPAIN. 

No distinct military training is given. Some simple drill is in- 
cliuled in the program of physical training. 

PORTUGAL.. ' * 

No military training is given in schools. The subject of “physical 
culture.^ which is taught generaHy. includes simple drill without 
arms. Hov Scout organizations arc numerous. 

RUSSIA. • • 

fohools l JJI ^ lltai ' ffyiiimistics in elementary and secondary 

NETHERLANDS. 

Military training given in voluntary organizations for boys over 
1ft years df age. • 

GREECE. 

Jeyy-intensii. milihu,. instruction is given in gymnasia, under" 
the patronage of the King. Simple drill obtains in all public schools 
ip connection with physical training. 

JAPAN. . ^ 3 . ' V 

Mtlitrtfy gymnastics obligatory i® llfimenthry, secondary, and 
normal schools. 
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MEXICO. 

Obligatory military drill with arms in all primary and secondary „ . 
schools. Regulated by State laws. 

ARGENTINA. * 

Obligatory military training in (lie last* two years of secondary v 
schools. Specially trained instructors. *. . 

1IOLIVIX 

Simple drill in connection witlj^gyinna^tics. 

U9S01°— 17 — 2 *. 
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BRITISH . EMPIRE. 


, ENGLAND. 

, All the training of schoolboys in England of a military or semi- 
military character is conducted by outside agencies. The only at- 
tempt to introduce this training into the regular work of the schools 
was made in 190G, the date «>f Haldane's Territorial Forces Act. 
The hill included a provision for conipulsory military. drill in schools, 

. but owing t q determined opposition, both in, Parliament and in the 
coiuitry, this provision of the bill was rejected. 

The voluntary organizations enroll only a small proportion of the 
youths of England, but ina certain sense their importance is incom- 
mensurate with mere numbers. This is especially true in reference 
to the cadet corps, which have been in existence for over 55 years 
* and have become part of the educational system of the country in 
almost the same degree as cricket and football teams. It was ob- 
served that a surprisingly large number of young men enlisted in 
Kitcheners army had previous’ military drill in cadet corps, which 
proved of great advantage in their hurried preparation for active 
service. 

The organization of English cadet corps is* well knowu; 1 these 
■•bodies still continue to be a model for similar organizations ift the 
Flirted States. The cadet corps were first founded in 1SG0 and in 
the course of a few years spread rapidly throughout the country. 
A revival or the movement *h*a;ur red in 190G, directly following the 
defeat of the provision for compulsory military training in schools, 
mentioned above. This revival was especially noticeable in second- 
ary schools, where many new battalions were formed. 

The European war stimulated a new interest in the matter. The 
question of compulsory military training in schools was again raised, 
and various suggestions were advanced, as to the most expedient 
methetis of organizing this work. No .decisive .steps, however, have 
been taken thus far. 

In recent discussions of the subject the intend of opinion- seems to/ 
be against padgt Corps and In favof of. OJfgMteationsJhdt entail IcM ’ 
N expense ahd, at the >same ti roe, capabW of attracting- larger num- 

bers of pupils. It is pointed out that tjie .cost of uniforms^ the difii- 
cifflti.es, connected 1 with the selection Of a proper kind rides, the 
want of officer^, and dther coi|ditiops prevailing .in ‘tJje.Cadet-Co^s 
* '.V; ' ‘ ‘ Vi 


V ' 
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system tend to limit membership in the corps to tin exclusive group 
of students. To overcome, these difficulties n'onuni formed corps have i 
heen organized. ‘I lie hoys drill with wooden dummy rifles? ijmler 
the command of teachers. For target practice small-caliber rifles 
are used. Infantry drill is conducted in accordance with the latest 
army regulations. The chief advantage of this system lies in the 
fact that <i(/ pupils of a given school participate in the work of the 
^ coi ps, and the drills form a part of the Ordinary school program. 

The first non uniformed corps wasestablished in 1881 at the Hack- 
ney Downs school and lias heen conducted .with' considerable success 
down to the present time. 

•Junior divisions of oflicers' tra ini ng\ corps are organized in many 
schools, lhc.se course's correspond to similar courses of reserve \ 
officers' training corps in the United States. They have proved very 
useful during the war. 

Among organizations not avowedly military, but devoted to exer- ' 
cises of a military or semimilitary character, the. most popular in 
knghtml are hoys brigades, church-lads brigades, and bov scouts. 

. Hoys' brigades w(>re founded originally in Glasgow, in 1883, by 
AI . A. Smith. 1 he object of the brigades is to develop in the young 
generation a Christian manliness by means of physical training and 
discipline. The brigades' exercise in military movements and gvm- 
n a sties, participate in summer camps, and attend religious services 
and classes. The movement gradually spread to the/English colonies 1 

and the United Stales : at present the estimated number of hoys ' 

in the brigades in the English-speaking countries is over 100.000. j 

* Church -lads’ brigades are similar organizations confined to the 
Anglican communion. 4 

The hoy-scout movement, originated in 1008 by Mnj. Gen. Baden- 
Powell, has been adopted. hy almost every civilized nation. Although 
the movement, is nonmilitary, it is generally admitted that the quals 
ties of character and ipind developed in the hoys hy the scout system* 

*. i,re <h<*sc highly valued in military service apd indispensable in at 
leiist one bnfifeh of that service, namely, scouting itnd patrolling. ] 

AUSTRALIA. 


The Defense Acts’’ adopted til succession during the period from 
1003 to 1014 form the basis of the military organization of the' 

.. Conuifonweulth. The military instruction given in schools is part 
of the system; of national defense g$d as such is fully provided for , 
and regulated by the acts> * j 

By the latest measures all itiftle inhabitants of Australia who are 
British subjects and have .jnesiddu in the Commonwealth for six 
months must servo hi the citizen’s army. ' The compulsion extends 

N®: 

— ... ■ ' ' ^ 
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over the entire period of training, which is divided into three cycles . 
as follows: 


(/*) From 14 to 1£ years of age, in th«f senior cadets. 

(< ) From 18 to 2(1- years of age, in the citizen force. 

Junior ca/fets . — Junior gadot training, lasting for two years, con- 
sists of 1)0 horn's each year, and begins on the 1st of July in the year 
in which the hoy reaches the age of 12 years. This period of train- 
ing aims at developing the cadet's physique* It consists principally 
of physical training for at least .15 minutes each school day and 
elementary marchiiig drill. (The following subjects are also taught: 
Miniature rifle shooting; swimming; running exercises in organized 
games; first aid; and (in schools ip naval training areas)- mariners' 
compass and elementary signaling. The junior cadets arc ‘not or- 
ganized as military Bodies and do not wear uniform. Xhe Common- 
wealth Government maintains a staff of special instructors pP phys- 
ical training, by whom classes are held for school -teachers* in all 
districts of the Commonwealth in order to increase the science arid 


in their schools. The inspectors of schools supervise the training 
and inspect the cadets on behalf. of the defense* department. 

Senior cadets . — Senior cadet training lasting fo if four years begins 
on the 1st of July of the year in which the hoy reaches the age of 
14 years. On entering this part of the course each cadet must pre- 
sent himself for registration and show that he has completed the / 
necessary training in his thirteenth and fourteenth yeaw. The?x 
senior cadet course- consists of 40 drills each year, of which 4 are 
classed as whole days of hot less than four hours,- 12 as half days 
of not less than two hours, the remainder being night drills of 
not less than one hour. This allotment of time may be modified 
to meet special conditions, biit the minimum efficient service required 
of senior cadets is invariably 04 hours per annum. Registration 


toenth year. 

The four years’ .work covers the foundation necessary for any 
arm of'the service. It comprises marching, handling of arms, mus- 
ketry, physical drill, first aid, guards and sentries, tactical train- 
trig aS 4 company ip elemehtary field woyk, anti elejnaefitury baitj 
talion drill. * Discipline is strongly incnleated. , \V 

On tfie 1st of JMy of' the year iri which hp Completes his eighteenth 
year the c^det' enters the period ot adult seiVice aml js assigned to 
the. arm of the service in accordance with his preference or special 


((/) From 12 to 14 years of age, in the junior cadets. 


proficiency of the latter in the military subjects they are to tfeneh 
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Enforcement of the com /htlsion -. — The training. both in junior ' 
and senior cadets, is compulsory for all boys except aliens and non- ' 
Europeans. Theological students arc exempt from training. In 
some sparsely populated districts the compulsion is not applied as 
rigidly as in other districts because of undue hardships that it 
would impose. 

Employers, parents, and guardians may not, under a heavy pen- 
alty, prevent any' employee, sob, or'uard who is in training from 
rendering service; penalties are also. imposed .upon cadets evading 
, service. Penalties take, the form of money fines or detention in ! 
. military custody under enforced training and discipline. Evasion 
is also punished by ineligibility for any employment in the public 
service of the Commonwealth. - Children's courts ate used where 
possible for the prosecution of cadets under the age of 1(1 years.. 

While, it) training senior cadets and soldiers are required to satisfy 
certain requirements of efficiency and are tested every year. Those 
failing to pass in the annual test must do an extra year’s training. 
Each senior cadet must pass four annual tests of efficiency. 

/ ><±t rtnfors . — Hot h cadets and enlisted then are' trained by a 
military instructional stall' coie^jtpg of Army officers and honcom- 
‘mi.ssioned and warrant olliceis.^This staff was organized innnedh I 
atelv after the enactment of the law. and the oflicers and noncom- 
missioned officers selected as instructors were put^tlwough a short 
course of special training] ( > 

* Operation- of the .w/.v/V/c..— A-slight amount of opposition has been 
manifested to tin* system. This, however, was principally for per- 
sonal or religions considerations. It is claimed that the scheme, both 
V before its inception and since its successful inauguration, has had 
the support of leading statesmen of all political views, as well as the I 
vast majority of the citizens of the Commonwealth. Much interest 
and willingness is shown on the part of the youths in training, which 
is cvjdenced by a great . amouptrof' 'voluntary Work done, such as nth- " 
^ fcti.c, gymnastic, target practice, etc. A marked improvement has 
quite lately become apparent in the general conduct and bearing of 
the youths of Australia, and it is claim, led that this is.the effect of the 
•system of universal training. As a result of inquiries made in 1014, 
the. police authorities in all the States concurred in th^ opinion that 
the behavior of the youths who arc subject to the training is vastly 
improved- It is stated that, both mentally .and morally as well as 
> physically, the. benefits are very definite, and' that the principal effects 
of a beneficial feature ire, increased self-respect, diminution of juve- 
nile cigarette srtiokiiig, and “ lfijrrikinism,” and generally a tendency 
toward a? sense of responsibility and n desire to become good citizens. 

Ip (regard to oppbsitjop to the system* the percentage of jpTrtSseCii- ’ 
tions to number liable for training in 1914 was 5$8. This figure 
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includes all classes of cadet and active service; it also includes the 
parents, employers, and guardians. 

Statistics . — In 1914 there wore 87,00!) senior cadets undergoing' 
compulsory training and nearly 50.000 junior cadets were certified 
for physical training. The 'number of citizen soldiers in training 
was more than 51,000. ~ I 

NEW ZEALAND. 

The Defense Act of 1910-11 makes military training compulsory, 
for every male New Zealander from the age of 14 years to the age of 
25 years, after which he serves in the reserves up to the age of 30, 

The first period-, beginning when the hoy reaches the age of 11, or 
completes* the course of a primary school, is known as senior cadet 
age. The training given in this period is similar to that given in 
Australia, and consists of a system of military drills, rifle prac- 
tice, etc. Senior cadets are part of the army organization in every 
respect, except that they are not liable to be called to arms. 

On reaching the age of 18 years, if found physically lit, a' cadet is 
drafted into the Territorial Force. 

In 1914 there were 25.300 cadets in training Fh New Zealand. 

In various report? oh the effects of the cadet system, beneficial 
physical and moral results arc in variably emphasized. Employers 
and other persons. concerned remark upon the improvement of the 
cadets in their general conduct, jthvsiqiie, and' sense of civil obliga-. 
Turns. # 

CANADA. 

- ^ ' • 

—Military training of youth o S school age in Canada, while not 

embodied in anv obligatory system, has attained a high measure of 
uniform development through the combined efforts elf educational 
undr military authorities, and of the Stratheona Trust, to which is 
committed a fund ($500,000) given by Lord Stratheona for the pro- 
motion of physical culture, military training, and rifle practice in 
the schools of Canada. Local committees of the trust are estab- 
lished in the several Provinces, and the interest derived from the 
fund is distributed amorjg them according to a fixed scheme. 1 

In the majority of the Provinces physical training is a prescribed 
subject in all primary schools. Since this training includes, as n 
rule, simple military drill, it serves as a. preparation’ for subsequent 
military services; Formal' military training is given in voluntary 
cadet c6i’ps, which are organized ih accordance with the -official 
“ Regulations for the Cadet Services of Canada, 1913,” and subse- 
quent amendments. 

V'* St'e ftopt. of Coro in I h. of Educ.\ 191<|) f V<»1. I. p]£ 525-020, 
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The corps are classified ns follows: (1 ) those consisting of pupils 
in attendance. at colleges and schools controlled by provincial gov- 
eminent; (2) those composed of pupils in attendance at colleges and 
Schools not under Government control; and (:}) those composed of 
boys who, with the permission of their parents, prefer to join corps 

unconnected with educational establish! its. The age limits for 

’ c “ det * are . 12 *V years. Where a cade, corps is affiliated with 
an educational institution, a bona fide student who exceeds the 
regulation age may join the corps or continue to be a meatier, pro- 
vided there is no militia unit affiliated with the institution which 
he might join. Instruction is given as far a t$ possible by the ordi- 
nary schoolteachers, who must he fully qualified by attendance at. a 
military school of instruction and holding a cadet instructor’s cer- 
tificate or its equivalent. The syllabus of instruction includes <r e *. 
end physical training and military drill, semaphore signaling, and 
the, use of arms >( rifles and gallery-practice guns being supplied by 
the Government). 1 • i 


FRANCE, , 

The movement in favor of an extensive education of youth in mili- 
tary arts was started immediately following the war' of 1870. In 
1871 tl)e minister of public instruction, Jules Simoli, issued a circular 
. to school principals advising them to devote special attention in their 
schools to physical trailing and instruction in the handling of arms. 
The law of January 21, 1880, made physical training, including mili- 
tary drill, obligatory in all public schools. The law. was followed !>v 
a manual of gymnastics and military training in two volumes, edited 
by a special commission and issued by the ministry of public instruc- 
tion. A circular issued by the minister in connection with the ap- 
pearance of .tins textbook made an earnest appeal to school princi- 
pals to give the matter of military training thorough. consideration. 
1 he circular said : 1 ; j 

JZTZ u ' 9 , ; Ur ' K>S0 :; f you kqmv whnt importance we 

to attnch to i . To use the expression of the honorable author of the bill j... 
p ijs ea trainlns, “ It Is not simply a matter of health, <>/ hodtly vljror, of the 
pijslyal education of French youth; It is equally n -mutter of the sucress£nf 
operation of our military laws, of ,l Ie composition and strenRth of orf artm " 

The military training prescribed by the law consisted of drill 
without arras, aod shooting. practice; the latter," l?pwevep, was not 
introduced at ogee owing to delay on the part of the authorities in 
providing the rifles. In July, 1881, an appropriation of -1,000,000 
franco for military trfming in schools enabled the Government to 
purchase 52,600 rifles These rifles Fere adapted & r target praetor 
exclusively. In tpany localities, however, school's uthdrities procured 
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rifles of the service pattern, but of lighter weight and constructed so 
they could not be fired ; these ‘were used for drills with arms. In 
Parts, and later ill numerous places in the province, ef^iecially in 
eastern Departments, school cadet corps were organized soon after 
the promulgation of the new law. /These organizations, called 
“ hat ail Ions seolaires,” became very popular botli with the students 
and the public. 

In 1882 the battalions received official sanction ami regulations, 
and military training was introduced as a distinct subject into the 
curricula of public schools. 

The school battalions were composed of bovs over 12 years of 
age, whose fitness for receiving military instruction had been attested 
by a commission consisting of two officers designated by military 
’authorities and a sejiool inspector. Each battalion was authorized 
bv the local chief of police. The ministry furnished* distinctive 
Hags for the battalions that achieved satisfactory progress after 
the first year of existence. The instructors were designated and 
supplied by military authorities. Drill rifles uScd by the )>atta lions 
were made so they ceujd not bS used for ^shooting. For target 
practice, which wasjimited to students over 14 years of age, small 
caliber rifles were used, and ammunition was districted with the 
. usual precautions. Uniforms were not obligatory, but most of the 
school battaliohs adopted uniforms patterned after those first in- 
troduced in Paris — short jackets, long, marine-blue trousers, and 
Scotch bonnets. 

The life of the school battalions was short. The records of the 
ministry of public instruction show that the last flags were dis- 
tributed in 1886, after which date the battalions were disbanded. 
Alfnong the reasons given for the failur?of these Organizations are: 1 

The 'deterioration of the spirit that animated the orijrlnaJ promoters of tils 
work, and the consequent mea^erness of the. results obtained; Jack of public 
interest and support that became manifest as this change took place. 

• The idea that prompted the creation of the school battalion^ sur- 

vived the crisis, however, and soon found expression in a more 
practical yid more efficient form of “Unioij des societes destruc- 
tion militaire d.e France/’ founded in 1890, which merged, in-1907, 
with the “Association nationale de preparation des jeunes gens au" 
service militaire” to form the now celebrated organization “Union 
des societies de preparation militaire d<§ France.” The work of this 
organization is discussed below. * - ‘ „ * v ” i 

I Ai regards the prescribed programs of military instruction 'in 
primary schools, the order of 1882 was .replaced in 1887 by new 
regulations which limited in struck on, to the middle and higher « 

* * 1 F. fcuistson : Nouveau diction nnlre*de ^(klagogle. Paris, 1011. 
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divisions of elementary schools, to be pursued according to the fol'- 
lowing outline: 

UWrffc in uiardiifig.-alignmeat. funnnMmi s.,iia.]« 

elo. nrepnrufhm fur military s,*rvi<v. 

" if ’'; rr of U,o soldier wi;W PrlnHiil W ,| u > 

ZZtT 1 "' AljW,,HM,,Sll,U,rHu%S * Mini halts. n,«H S h w Hw 


In .leum»ssi*, HUl) this 


Affording to latest iixlvias (Annuaire tie 
program is still in etfeet. 

In l.iKluu- elomcninty schools (he official (Irojrrams comprise. in au- 
dition to ffvnmasl ics, the " preparatory mililarv exorcises v consisting 
in ati\ aneed drills and iiitiiiouwrs. 

All oidti ot ,1 ti |\ ^7. ISSM, in force to date, added 1 ,i roe! practice 
to this program. The full text of this order is as follows: 

i "" 1 higher curs,. of puhlic pdnum- schools 

•followuig addition If luiule 10 tint progVam of noli, a. v esc,, Ues' , vU - ' £. 

E* m.'V’TViV!®* , ‘ X, ‘ rWs,,S iu ’* >" motors wit* 1'loln-ri . 

mostly X} «-u Ill.'.Vr’V " " '* ****" “ wk ^: “* ««*•*• 

Since the enact incut of this order tw„ circulars have f-ccn issued 
hV he iiiinister of public instruction dated, rcspeeiivelv. dune 27. 
THU, and Apr, si«. l!K)7, re-ulatinjr the eonduet of practice in 
the M-hools. I he latter circular is especially interest in<r as an cm-' 
deuce of the zeal with which this work is promoted hv the Govern- 
nient. I his oimilar sa vs; “ x 

rile oilier of July 27. 1*«. ended l.y the sailor eonueU of public Lime- 

""" n-«a«.s of elementary schools, 

m nu ti e law „f March 21. IfNIT. t reducing the (era, of sc, -dee in the regular' 

' •tneslioi, of ii pruetleui ,.r«unlz:„ i„n 

of Ihnt msrndion in Ihe schools has assume,! unurgeht dmrnder ns' never 
hefore I his •tueslion was the object of a new invest iga, dm hv a e,,mmi~l„n - 
n, :;r S ^•| ,r "se"tdives of the depan meats of war ami pal, lie ins, radio,, 

[In* • mu, mission has rninpmd a nmnhfr of n>snlmions ulnH, 1 jipnn.wd in 
accord with my colleague, the minis, er .* war. and whose tenor is as follows- 

’ I ' 1 ''' ''•••Hwrsarc most mm ladled to give insuudioa in si ip^.l 

shod dixtaaee in iho s,-li,»,| s: it is reeo.tmuondol in ease where tl,ere-is not vet 
an orgn nizatioi. opermlyg to their smlsiWi,.,,. Mint .,l,ev shall proem-d ' p> | 
organize small school rille dahs ami to estahlish. in connection wl.h these, 
eonl I min lion sections mica, led to secure the extension of the practice until 
lli« of military s<*mY<» and oven nfior.'If pnn litaihlo 

2. The work Urns instituted will enjoy the,.- igh is privileges attache,! to 

continuation military training. es|*oially tin, sapplomeatarv leaves -,hd ream- 
Monitions, as; provided for kih*Il mxe$, ‘ ■' 

2. Tlie inspectors ,,r prttnary schools shall reimrl every year as to orwmlza, 
*!"" practice In the seluatls of thelp re?|Ms-tlvv districts ami eonpniml- 

eafe flte "macs of teachers most dlst.ln«tfisheij l,y this res|H>et: Ihey^hnJL for 
flip, iaformiitiori of higher adndalstratloa. la, II, -ate hi their remifts. If appr,)- 
Pflate, the reasons why certidh sdnxils la ihclr districts have mot been aide 
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Ih t»rp)ijl 70 this Instriinioti nn<! wlmt nsslstnm* rould \ K > oHVml them to help 
IntMti iHMtievo |n»sjfive results, . < ^ 

T The li.sth.nor, mn^-he IiivIlm i« M-lne their ^hools to purtlelpothm In 
the mtosis of prlnmry *-}**>]*. which are ohriiiImnI annually with my approval 
h\ the “ t oioiy^Us sorietes tU» tir «le KnimvT 

• 1 11 *.-- I"v/,N shall In* ~mvit,-.| t„ Imlicate t., Vi*> i, W .v„r S tin* earnest. ,le- 
Miv -I III.- «.o\vrmiH-nr l>‘. haw I a reel pfmTlw .ir»uil)r.'.l In m-IumIk „f every 
Wiminm,-; tl.e prefect* stmil I,,- nl*„ askml ,1l|v.1. l.y a sijwlal circular to 
ci.h lh-1-iiiliii.-itt. tin* iitt.-ntloii ,,f mayor* to tin- n.-cesslty of th.-lr arranfrinc 
.•..tn.-n-m-.-s .m tin- sul.Je. i with tli.-h-aWu-rs ami nl.linc tin* latter to the jnvat- 
OM extent isissllile. They shall he also invite,] m )l0 |„, ,|,elr general 

( *"iim<l.* the iniiairtanee of their elfeetive |.ai'H. i|.alion in this work.. 

it Tliehiltiisier of war. who is authorize, I l.y tl„. ]„w to novel tenders 

• x.ihl.lion from one ,,r the two ]«.ri...|s of servje.., has ,hs-|,|,s| that -those ox- 
< .nia ions shall ho arauto.1 l.y rleht to nit tej.eh.-rs i.n,vl.|Jn C f„r Instruction In 
sloe" u.o in their schools. He will a, hires* I, -nets of le.oaoiiNou, with nt.-ntion 

1:1 *' ’ hh.-inl .Ihilh-tin. to ten. ii, -tv r<-roumi.-n.l.-,l m him as most .lislintnilshed 

iM this work. 

. All rule clul.s form, si in the imhll'o .-lenjemary )* ami c.ihprisiuK a 

eoniiniiatfoii course may enjoy the rl-.-ht* a,vor,|,-,l hy the Instructions of j,.n® 
-1- to mi x«v! rifle rluhs. 

I hoy shall apply in this r^miavrloa to the jronorn! minimui«W of the division, 
who will Kcrvv as an Iupm imnihii y hmvtvn Thom tpi.J iho ministry of war. 

1 lip (*in*ii]nr Moses with practical suggestions relating to the or- 
ir^ni/at ion of school riMe practice. 


soi l K*ri KeS or Mimwinr i mi him k a tio n . 

/ 

Till* numerous societies of military preparation arc federated into 
‘•LI mon ties soeietes tic preparation mi lifairc." composed of 52 
departmental federations and committees, will, a total timnher of 
J.Om) societies and IWHi.ilttO members. The tmjen encourages the or- 
gaui/nt ion of new societies and oilers them active and pecuniary 


liie activity of Hie societies has assumed a more definite form 
since the institution, hy the Jaw of April S. lpO.'I, <>f the so-called 
hreyet d'aptitmle milituire. The bn th t is a certificate of preliminary 
military training conferring upon the hearer certain privileges re 
latmg to the period of active service. He is entitled M (1) a special 
term of service in advance of the- date of conscription, (2) choice 
of the corps in which to serve, (:)) special rights for promotion U> 
the rank of corporal or "brigadier,” (4) assignment to special 
services. The brevet d’aptitmle militaire is obtained upon passage 
of/an examination prescribed by the law already referred to. Tho 
examination may be taken either ih advance of the date of con- 
stfWpfiQh or during tho s^evice. 
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GERMANY. 7 

Germany was the first nation to introduce universal military ^erv- 
I he system was initiated in Prussia in |HU and was soon ex- 
tended to the other German 8We.s. tfuis laying the foundation of 
Germany s military organiziitidh. .Military training „f sehoolbov* 
" 11 s early recognized as an important adjunct of the training of the 
troops.- I 11 1 SOS tins Prussian minister,. Yom .Stein, recommended tl, 0 
introduytiou of exercises in the use of arms in all city schools. Fol- 
lowing this , act ion several schools developed programs of military 
training of considerable efficiency. After the Napoleonic wars, how- 
ever,' the country entered upon a Course of military preparedness 
for till males, winch was carried out on a vast arid thoroughgoing 
plan that made the assistance of the schoolmaster no longer needed 
or desired* . • 

The matter of military training in schools was not again revived 
until shortly before the ontbienk of the European war. The present, 
status of this work is that of a series of emergency melmuros under 
taften both within and outside the schools in order to Speed the ' 
training of youths approaching the military age so that they nine 
/ 10 p'aeiHl in the trenches as Airly ns practicable. There are, how - 
ever, several organizations Whose activities have I wen developing for 
some time and have indieniTpiis of permanency. These societies are 
Known under the collective natfic of Jugciidwehren (juvenile inili- 
tiirv organizations). The most renowned is the Jtigemlwehr of 
Iterlin, founded in I«H>, which munliers «(IO to 700 members. .In- 
gondwehren do not limit their activities to schoolboys, although the 
great majority of members are pupils of various schools. The age - 
limits for members are from 14 to go years. 

The Jugciidwehren arrange drills on Sundays in •• army barracks 
or vacant grounds. The. training comprises exercises iii different 
military services. The Perl in organization is composed of five 
companies and several separate troops, such as mukieiniis. marine 
corps., sanitary corps, etc. Many young men who have had this 
training are given special credit for promotion in active service. 

Jugend well ren Are often organized in individual schools; nicib- 
licrsh 1 1 i is then limited to students of the particular -school. 8uch ‘ 
organizations arc especially numerous in gvmnasin and “real 
schools.” ~ 

Among the federations of Jugend well ren the strongest is the - 
Blue-white-blue ( T nion. It comprises 70 juvenile corps, companies, 
or battalions located mostly ih the northern Provinces. There are 
also viirigitH local brgahi^ations and unions of organizations* with 
different programs and forms of Aietivities. Some of the unions 
like the Blue-white-blues mentioned above, wear distinctive' corn- 
bmntions of colors. ^ 
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||N pjkigivss extremely rapid. In ljii-2 tin- ‘ration of jmtlitfj 

in < loniuihv had a niciii l>i v r.sl tin uf *u oon cjui 'jt 


N '"' I,V1 ' S "• *‘incrgenov. and Imw to ,.|fer first aid, Tliev mv taught 
(o orient themselves in forests. to elimh mountains. to trail imagi- 
nary smugglers or" enemy," ete.^ They observe code „f personal 
rimiiiict of a practical nature. comprising numerous instructions tv- 
luniijj'to morals, hygiene, thrift, el<\ 

Hie pathfinders are federated itito several State and provincial 
organizations, of which the Wehrkraft of Havana is the most 
powerful. 

In lull a new organization for military training of vouth was 
founded in Herlin by (ieneral Field Marshal von der tioltzV U 
is known finder the name of .Jimgdeiilsrldund ( Young (tormaiiv). 
and its object is to prepare* hoys of school ago for military dnty’hv 
means of exercises of a direct military character. ‘ Army ollieers 
ami sergeants act as instructors. The work done hv the “Voting 
Hermans” comprises drills, gymnastics, lm-ycting. marching, field 
exercises, patrolling, stmill feats of military engineering, etc 
In 1!»14 a joint decree was issued by the Prussian ministries of 
war, ecclesiastical and educiitional affairs, and the interior, rmpiir- 
•ng that all boys over Hi years of age, not yet in* active service, 
dmuld receive preparatory military training/ The measure was to 
remain in force for the durat ion of the war. The training provided 
h.v the decree is voluntary, but a sort of moral compulsion is applied 
to the negligent. The communal authorities were charged with the 
organization of this work. Owing to the disorganization of schools, 
tlie measure cOuld not be carried out on a uniform plan, Tn many 
localities military instruction is given within the school hours as it 


tlml it imposes. Pathfinders learn how t 


Ik»vs carry trench spades and picks. They do not exercise with 
imns. but otherwise their activities are decidedly military. The 
training of a pathfinder includes camp 
ments'of physical endurance. strength of . 
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^part of the prescribed program. The. average time allotted' to this 
work is two hours per week; it is generally combined with gym- 
. «» st| cs, does' not comprise exercises with arms. Other German 
states have made similar provisions. In Bavaria military training* 
of youth is conducted on an extensive scale by private societies, with 
encouragement and assistance (if the State government. The Bava- 
i ran Wehrkraftverein” the most important organization for pre- 
paratory military training in the Kingdom, made public the program 
o instruction gi ven to boys oxer 10 years of age, both in and outside • 

, * SC , k lh ' s pro S ram ff' ves «» instructive evidence of the 
thot (Highness and efficiency of the training offered in Wehrkraft’s 
units, I he full program is given in Appendix I. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

' - Austria. 

Military instruction is pursued in secondary schools by voluntary 
organizations of students. These organizations form a national 
federation, A. A. RncMmnd der 'Knahenhorte und Juffendmehrrn, 
wit , headquarters in Vienna. The federation was founded i* 1008. 
In 1 m the 1 (lumber of federated organizations was 770 with 30,073 
members. The funds of the federation amounted, at the same time, 
to .,8,010 ciowns Ihe federation is supported by the Government 
and was under the patronage of the present Austrian Empefor be- 
fore Jus accession J;o the tin-one. 

• >1 ?'? r minist ' - y ? f "orsliip and public instruction, issued 

in October, 1010, introduced optional rifle practice in secondary 
schools. This instruction is offered to students of the last two 
classes of gymnasia and similar schools, and is given by specially 
trained instructors and a rim- officers. The Classes are in session 
two hours per week, exclusive of holidays and vacations, but not 
less than .>0 hours m a , year. The instruction consists of (a) theo- 
retical instruction and preliminary exercises, (b) blank firing, (e) 
n J. e with ba » cartridges, shooting connected with tlieo- 

retical instruction, marksmanship matches, and (d) estimation of 
distance. - 

Rifle practice takes place in school playgrounds, or on military 
grounds by arrangement with ipilitary authorities; the military 
furnishes all necessary material. Arjtny rifles apd amjmunitton are 

'S«:idi h0Ug ! IZ « ^ ial gallery-practice 

2 rf TV' T' sUe i' with ' <*ps only. 

Stutfen s Of pec.onda.ty schools manifest great interest \n this W»i£ 

101.2 (according to Kbrpbrliche Erziehung, No. 6, 1012) from 

l 2 CCEft °* <)Uatified pu P’ Is ifl schools participated io 
tlie snootMi^ classes. 


' ’ . ■ . ■ ■ Z‘ 
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HUNGfARY. 

Military training preparatory to active service is promoted in 
Hungary by an organization called “ Nationale Phalanx ” The bovs 
organized in the phalanx receive general military instruction and 
prad.ee shooting with army rifles. Special attention is paid to the 
physical development of the youth. The organization is intended 
oi hoys who have graduated from public elementary schools. Be- 

m , Mta, ‘ V ,ind K>’ n, nustic instruction, it also endeavors 
to awaken in the boys a patriotic spirit, to raise the level of their 
moral interests, and to promote national games and songs. In order 
f<» popularize its work, the phalanx arranges every year in each dis- 
trict or parish a public competition in games and military exercises. 

i" s ‘ ,c " n »'» r y schools military instruction has assumed a more for- 
mal development. In the school year 1905-6 a reformed oherm/m 
■iKiHiiun at Zijali petitioned the ministry of national defense (Honved-' 
to f , ' rnis, l teachers, rifles, ammunition, and equipment 
f r a course in military instruction organized in the institution^ This 
request was compiled with. The course established in the Zilah 
ohergyn.nasiiim was for students of the four higher classes, and 
instruction was given on Sunday a fternoons and vacation days. The 

i*, X “- np I ! e Zl l" ' vns ' f,, l'o' v ^l by several other gymnasia. The 
(atliolm Church administration of the Siehenlnirg district, intro- 
duced military training of this kind as an obligatory subject in eight 
secondary schools under its control. In other schools student socie- 
ties took the initiative and began to drill and practice in target 
shooting. The military authorities promptly and willingly lent 
their assistance to every organization or school applying for ihstruc- 
tors, arms, and ammunition. 

In 1915 a decree of the minister of education made' military 
instruction obligatory in the last three years of certain gymiiasfa 
ris-ognized ns situated opportunely for the conduct of such instruc- 
tion. In the institutions designated only those students are excepted 
from military training wl.p are recognized as unfit by a school 
pirysicnm or the school authorities. 

For the purpose of military drill students are organized in com- 
panies of 60 men each. Both regular tenehirs of gymnastics and 
army officers (of the -reserve force) are employed as instructors. 

J he military instruction partly occupies the time formerly allotted 
to physical training and partly covers the hours of recreations and 

ate w St gnfld t>vo mtire da - vs a » d 

half m*ph splidof year.,, Tfee instEUctidn \s theoretical and . 
practical and #mpnses the regular Mlitary' Subjecis, except rifle 
practice, w)nd) Jjj t>ursped by yeduntary clubs of ,studettt,s« ? ' 

In 1903 Ifatf ton Saeftiere, a representative jn the- Hungarian 

IWWnt, a«M «... fc* .*** rid. d»b ,» , ,„wS 

a .Mill A ’• v Vi 'VIi . . 4c. ... ' ' • . . '• • 1 : •>> : -,i . ■! ■ .Vv .■ 
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of the university athletic club of Budapest. This action was 
indorsed by the ministry of national defense and an able officer 
was assigned as an instructor. At the end of 1912 the number of 
juvenile rifle clubs in Hungary had groWn to 183, with a member- 
ship of 7,83G. Of this number 5,243 were students of secondary 
schools. As the total number of students in the last two classes of 
secondary schools was at that time 5), 878, fully 53 per cent of stu- 
dents participated in rifle clubs. 

As regards the pupils of public elementary schools, a sort of mili- 
tary training had Veil given them long before the movement affected 
the higher classes of schools. 

In 190(5-7 ; military training was given in 150 elementary schools. 
The programs of this instruction are said 'to be very practical and 
efficient. Special attention is given to estimating distance, the pupils 
being trained to formulate at sight the distance of different points 
indicated by the teacher. The skill thus achieved is of great iinpor- 
• tance in long-falige shooting; at. the same time the exercise serves 
) to improve the vision of the pupils overfatigued by study. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Military training in public schools of Switzerland is in the nature 
of preparation for the soldier’s training received later in the active 
army by every able-bodied male citizen. The system of universal 
military service of the Swiss Republic provides only for a short 
period of training, on the assumption that* every recruit has re- 
ceived the necessary prepa ration in his public-school course; there- 
fore, this “ preparatory gymnastics,” as it is termed, Ss regarded as 
of utmost 'importance for the proper operation of the Swiss mili- 
tary law; in fact, it is an integral part of the military system. The 
act of April 12, 1907, forming the basis of the Swiss system of 
citizens’ army, gives the' main linds of the training required in the 
schools, in the following articles: 

' i 

# A("r FOR MILITARY ORGANIZATION OF- Til K SWISS REPUBLIC. 

Fart TIL I nktAi-otion of the Army. 


I Preparatory Instruction . 


Atmetf: 102,,Tfte provide tof a eoRtse calisthenics young 

M ' ,wm ®frlng Softool courses. This cGlStheniig oxpk-lsO is admiuMetef) ftjr 
tnatruetw^ trahied for'tjje work fa normal schools fund fti the schools tor 
physical ttttnlnfe wasters Instituted by the r,omfoJeriM>n. The Cohfederatlon 
exercises ultimate surveillance (jvep*fh(»e jiroylslons. 




'P N<? later figures ar^ avfcfllabje. 


► ;* 
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Art. 103. The Confederation enciniraRcs all associations and, in generul. all 
efforts toward the bodily development of Its young men from the time of their 
leaving school until Incorporated In the.army. .- 

A physical examination tabes place at the time of enlistment. * 

Tin- Confederation Imposes restrictions upon the preparatory physical In- 
slruction. It organizes the schools for monitors. 

Aar. 1(M. The Confederation similarly grinds subsidies to associations and 
in general, for all attempt* having as object the military* Instruct^* 4 its 
young men before the age of military service. . The Confederation secs that 
instruction in firing is made of primary importance, and gratuitously fur- 
nishes arms, ammunition, and equipment. The .Federal Council fixes the neees- 
. wiry regulations. 

As now in operation, the preliminary military training is con- 
ducted m two forms: '<>/.) Compulsory “preparatory gymriastics” 
given iii public schools as a part of official programs, and (ft) volun- 
tary drill and rifle shooting given outside the school, in cadet corps 
organized in accordance with article 104 of the act of 1007. '> 

Preparatory yymnastics.— Regular attendance at the classes of pre- 
paratory gymnastics is obligatory for hoys during the entire legal 
.school age; children can he excused from taking this instruction only 
by special permit of the war department. This suhj'ect is taught by 
specially trained instructors, and is given a minimum of-4wo hours 
per week in every school year. 

The course is divided into three parts con/prising, respectively, the 
ages. (1) From the entrance to and iifcluding 9 vears of age, (2) 
from 10 to 12 years, and (3) from 13 years to the end of the school V 
period. In the fust part instruction -cftngi^ts mainly of games and 
free exercises. The Inst two parts embody the regulations of “ physi- v 
cal training schools for preparatory, military instruction” for which 
special manuals have been prepared' by the Federal authorities. 

A detailed program of the instruction comprised' in each part of 
the course is given in Appendix II. 

1 otuntary cadet corps .— The voluntary cadet efilrps are organized 
in three groups, according to the kind of training pursued ; there are 
corps fot drill with arms, without arms, and for target practice. 
i he federal Government encourages the establishment #f new corps 
and the development of (hose existing by an untiring activity in the 
form of circulars- to teachers, prizes and subsidies to students, issue 
of rifles and ammunition, etc. As the ultimate aim 'of this wotys is 
to attract every boy to' some sort of preparatory military training, 
special emphasis is placed on the complete representation of every 
School in the enrollment: lor '-this purpose tpe cooperation of 'the 
•• ‘byAT^e.-Federiit Gornwheffi ■ ■■ '"/' . 

Instruction fo the cadet, corps is given by Sony officers,' Members 
of each corps wear distinctive uniforms. For, target practice tlhfo 

en~ 


• it* ji iri ujhwiiiib* ror, target practice t 

remal Gotemnient fifipipfcs light rifles md ammunition. To i 

■’/ ,.y \ •; w y . ; . /'*■ \ • \ v '■ ; • 
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courage this practice a prize of 5 francs isfpven to each cadet who 
comes up to a certain standard of proficiency in marksmanship. 

The growth of the cadet corps since the enactment of the military 
•law of 11)07 has been steady, and the interest of the boys in* this 
work is such that practically every Swiss school boy is enrolled in 
some voluntary cadet corps. v 

The establishment of the “Fours dcs jeunes tireurs,” corps specially 
devoted to target practice, was at once attended with greatT success. 
The enrollment in these corps in 1910 was 1,141 ; in 1912 it increased 
to 2,397. 

The drill corps have likewise made considerable progress. From 
a membership of 10,950 in 1908 they increased during the four years 
ending With 1912 to 12,821 drilling with arms and 8,7.44 drilling, 
without arms, or a total of 21,505. 


SWEDEN . 1 


% Compulsory military training was introduced into Swedish schools 
about 50 ybars ago, in connection with the rifle-volunteer movement 
which at that time began to npike progress. About 10 years ago 
the military exercises were altered to rifle practice, i. c,, the training 
concentrated more upon shooting tlntn upon ordinary military drill. 
Eifle practice is not given in elementary schools, excepting those in 
Stockholm. It is compulsory, however, in all public secondary 
schools (die deutsehen Gymnasien), the age limits of training being 
15 to 18. In Sweden there are only a few private secondary schools, 
and in some but not all of these instruction in rifle practice is given. 
Moreover, it is given in technical schools of secondary type and in 
training schools for teachers. Military training forms a part of 
the ordinary course of secondary education; consequently the Gov- 
ernment appropriates a sum of 50*000 Swedish crowns*annftally to 
supply rifles, ammunition* ranges, etc. 


The boys devote i \ p hours yearly to rifle practice, the tinle being 
distributed over the first 15 week days of every school year during 
the last four years. of the course (i. o., from 15 to 18 years of age, 
inclusive). Four hours each day on these prescribed days are spent 
in niili taiy : exercises, the remainder of the ‘day being odfcupied with 
ordinary Jchool work. ✓ \ 

Instruction is given |y special instructors appointed by\he secre- 
tary^ pf state Uf, war. ' In* general, 

„ nasties of thd Mpec%v. schools, These’ i mt rnctors om in most cases 

1 JA, B Wood : The mmfy TruJnIn K of YWfr:)n A redo** ban# oh oflklaL 

■ thO Section Of l*}uek%al Sclyoee the British AHHoclutloo, 

at Mapvwwtcr, Scjiifc 0, 1U35. V s ' 
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JT/"’ the 1 J Ct ' Ve ' se, ' vice ,ist - A Swedish authority considers that 
>tlie training has produced an undisputed beneficial effect on the boys, 
and has made them well fitted for their subsequent military training 
in the Swedish Army. • b 


NORWAY. 

Military training in the form, of what might he called professional 
drill is not given m Norwegian schools. Although rifle practice is 
not compulsory, [t is promoted by voluntary courses and is extremely 
popu nr with the yoir&i of Norway. It is also encouraged in the 
schools by large Governhient grants. 


ITALY.' 


In Italy, outside of-the special military schools, military training 
ns such is given only, in wlu.t are called “national colleges.” These 
institutions are controlled and subsidized 'by the Government. In’ 
scope they correspond to the gymnasia, but are all hoarding schools; 
the students wear uniforms and are under discipline all the time 
Twice or three times a week they are obliged to attend military 
drills comprising exercises with and without arms and rifle shooting. 

As regards other schools, no military training is prescribed, hut ‘ 
various military and semimilitary clubs have numerous followers 
among the school boys. The most popular of these are the Kicreatori 
organizations arranging Sunday recreations in the form of gym- 
nastic exercises', marches, drillsfeie. Members of these organizations 
wear uniforms and usually have a brass baud accompanying them 
in public exhibitions. 


RUSSIA. 


Military drill is givey as an optional subject under the name of 
gymnastics in all primary anil secondary schools for hoys. Tbe 
instruction consists of inarches and various military formations', 

, setting-up exercises, am( some elements of physical training. The 
(ruining is given by army officers or noncommissioned officers. Most 
secondary 'schools have their own brass 6apds. All students of pub- - 
fic schools wear distinctive uniforms of military pattern, which, Jww- 

cver, luive no re^tioiy to nulitary edheationt, ' ' y *' 

An attempt to introduce gun practice in the gymnasia was made in . 
M>. according to press advices, but no recent official reports con- 
firm this idfonmitioiK - * 

» • . ♦ 

' ■ * ' ■ . V 

' <•* *;r > ‘ 
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NETHERLANDS, 

The work of inilitaiV training of school youtlife is 'carried on Jn 
Holland entirely outside the schools by societies specially organized 
for this purpose. The most popular form of thispietivity is that of 
summer camps. The camp., art* organized .for selioolboys oyer 15 
years of age and are of 14 days' duration. This time is devoted bv 
the boys entirely to physical and inilftary exercises^swimining, ami 
games. * Target shooting and field-servh-e drill are uegu I nrjy* prac- 
tic'd in the capips. The authorities provide for tips purpose* with- 
out cost, instructors and physicians, as well as anus, ammunition, 
tents, blankets, and all other supplies (hat may In* required. 

Summer camp societies occasionally make* arrangements for the 
hoys in the summer camps for long excursions, either walking or 
bicycling. 

Two organizations simijar to Hoy Scouts have recently developed 
in Netherlands. They are " Padvinders-” (pathfinders) and “ De 
Jonge Ver'kenners.” 


GREECE. 1 ^ 

Military gymnastics and fi fit* shooting have been recently much 
encouraged in the secondary schools of (ireece. In 1911 rifle practice 
was prescribed for the students of gymnasia, institutions-with a 
four-year course, corresjionding to the American high schools.^ In- 
struction in shooting is given twice a week. Every year inter- 
collegiate matches in target shooting are held in the larger cities. 
These matches are known as Son^pia (salvation) , commemorating 
the failure of an attack upon the life of the late King. In Athens, 
where such contests arc attended with much festivity, the King 
personally distributes the trophies. 

Other annual games take place in various centers at Easter. In 
these, games teams of pupils representing different primary school? 
compete in -physical exercises and military movements. . The best 
teams are awarded diplomas or trophies. • 

Physical training is given in all primary schools, and comprises, 
as a rule, simple military drill. 

The Boy Scout movement is also rapidly gaining in popu lari ty 
among schoolboys in Greece; it must be observed, howeveiy"mat 
Greek Boy Scouts have strictly military organization, and the Work : 
dote by Item 16 .in mfcttee ol Ufoc mf!%ty framing. 

1 Statement by Mv A, VoiiroSr Greek .charge d'affaires ad. intertill, Washington, ll C, 
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, , JAPAN. 

. Military training has a firm position in the Japanese school sys- 
tem. owing partly to the traction assigning to military arts a 
prominent function in, the education of hoys, and partly to the 
modern development of military power in the nation 
f In public schools military inst ruction is given in connection with 
gymnastics, but by separate teachers, mostly retired officers and 
noncommissioned officers. 

Gymnastics and military instruction are taught in every school, 

* all,,Ued ,0 thti * varying from three to six hours 

per wwk. 

The extent of military instruc tion in the several kinds of schools 
is shown m the following mccipts from official programs: 

lllriiiritlii fn xrhiiblx. .M il i I si ry .hitr is ol.liwumy for l.ovs al.c.ve f. years of 

,lrl " «*** »«"'•>, iua. amt 

Military Rymiinsllcs is ■ given dnouphouf tl.e emir so ' n ’ 

MilTnl-v abet f. wotpilon-liorsp. pan.llel-lmr exercises 

V ' ' vemsists Of iuiljviiloal. section. an.l drift*. I, lank tirine 

" , " 1 tljrhMnir. Fencfuc an.l jlujitsn are optional. 

In hiyhcr xrhoolx. , v „rwl roll,,,,*. i,, l,ni<„l xvlumh of all mules gviu- 

i , :;rv , ;:,:;ii li,, i' u T ,ry s,ni <, f .., e ,;,rrie„. 

, 1 " I " nK,li,al vcilleacs military drill Is practiced in (lie fU t year ollly. ... 


MEXICO. 1 

• Military training has been practiced in Mexican schools for over 

>,>nrs: A f °:" lv " s ltW) '* ni'tiomil congress of teachers adopted 
a recommendation to State governments urging the introduction of 
military training in every school in the country. This rccommenda 
»mn was later acted- Upon l.y the legislative powers of the several 
> tides, with the result that, military instruction was introduced in 
fvery Mexicair school whore competent instructors could be secured 
- A recent decree issued IV First Chief Carranza gave added sanction 
and new stimulus to this work. . 

'Jhe regulations generally adopted provide ris follows: " . 

In elementafy schools military training commences with tfie third 
grade, «t the, average age of 10 years. Regular classes are held 
mcc a week, half an hour each: once every week there is drill in 

togeflier ° C1<!S ' ^ Studcjits of several schools are brought 

_ IrtrfW tj'ird grnde tl,e training consist* of free exeivises and dm- t 

In the fourth grade pupijs 

™ r °- gui?,,,ru; 

■ ' ■ •• . • ... 




receive wooden dummy rifles and are trained in exercises with arms 
up to and including the battalion formation. 

The supply of competent instructors is secured by means of the 
thorough military training giv.en in normal schools. Later, while 
pursuing their vocation, teachers are given the benefit of frequent 
conferences with Army officers in order that they may keep their 
military instruction up to date. 

. The course of public elementary schools in Mexico covers four 
years. For ^continuation study there are higher primary schools 
with a two-year course. These include an advanced course of mili- 
tary training in which nwich attention is given tovrifle practice. 
For target work the students use service rifles of Mauser pattern 
and full-charge ammunition. * 

*lhis work Is eont inued in high schools, where target practice and 
drill with arms are pursued on a more extended scale. 


ARGENTINA.' 

Military training “is obligatory in the last two years of public 
secondary schools, including national colleges, superior schools of 
commerce, superior indu^Urial "'schools, and normal 'schools for 
teachers. The course of the secondary and normal schools covers 
from five to six years, the entrance age being from II to 10 years. 
Hence the students do not begin their military training until they 
are at least IT years old. Private schools of corresponding grades 
have similar programs of military instruction. 

The military training required in the last t wo years of the second- 
ary -school course is very thorough. It ronsistsof drill with and with- 
out arms and rifle shooting, ami occupies five hours per week. The 
instructors employed in this work receive careful training in a 
special institution called Eseuela normal de educaeion fisica. Thev 
must lie graduated teachers, besides being experts, in physical edu- 
cation, The army instructors employed are also 'grad uates of special 
traipiijg schools; 

Special attention is paid to target practice, for which purpose the 
Government furnishes service rifles (Mauser carbine, Argentine 
model ) and ammunition* * 13oth- indoor and outdoor ranges are 
lased. Target shooting is often done in teams representing various ' 
schools, which tends to stimulate, the zeal of the students in this 
wortt Those Who have established a perfect record in maiksmam 
ship Receive special credit in the form of one year’s exemption from 
adiWg service. ' ' 

‘ Stntijfient !»y Mr, fttmulo S. N«6r\, uiiilmsKmlor of Argentina to tfce rp.lt rd States, 
lute luluiMter'of lustPUHjon of. Argeutlnu. 
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. ■ BOLIVIA.' • 

Military training in the strict sense of the term is not a feature 
of tin* schcmls of Bolivia, l>ut-some exercises in simple military move- 
iftentsare included in the physical training which is given, as a rule, 
in elimentary and secondary schools. " % 

I he Boy Scout movement has developed recently to a great extent 
lln‘ organization following -the same lines :b in England or the 
1 mied States. Special importance. is attached to long excursions, 
jn whiehthe hoys march in troops to distant | mints for the purpose 
of rendeTtoiKs with other units or simply for the mental and physical 
lieuehl derived from such excursions. The physical strength' thus 
developed is indicated hy the fact that the distance covered in a 
single excursion fiften exceeds 70 or 80' miles. 

^ r0 "- ‘•“vo^onUnary .uU 
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APPENDIX I. 

* 

i'ROGRAM OF I’REPA RATOIt y. M1I.ITARV TRAINING IN BAVARIA. 


t or at marching 
t as\y company 


' 1 mov, ’ ,m '" ls "» ninI i'oIuiiiii, either nt Imlt or at ...urehlng 

in a ^iwn dim-iinti. ■ * 

division «.f l lie seh.M.l Int.. platoons n m) squads. enrrled o„t 

drill. 

2. 1‘Ia* forum i Ion of a skirmish line „„tok, silent assembling. When . 
i*wmiv * H> ,I 0U lrt to , " ke J ,r »>lH>r nllguiuent ami Intervals wltbrfnt 

rtita ,,P<e "'" rt ' hl " K ’ S r0hmn: w,ih lha, ' E0 of ‘KWlou <hi command ami 

I Kxereisos in i^fVhhig In ae.nr.lamv with hygienic Instruetlons. Regnla- 
''! s "' p ''''W 1 <-«'l<-me. 1-ong. easy stop must lie insisted u)»>u 

n,.’r, h ,IHi " ' UMl I,) "ul "tugs may take ph.ee .Hiring the 

u. SI mi tie exercises in security services .m the nnireli. 

<i. Formation ..fa skirmish line am) Its nmvemem in Winfnrmity with a given 
teriii.in ; these exercises shoal. I. lie omisloimlly inicrruplod l.v iisseuihllng hi 
.HihT 1.1 seemo unlek res|Ninse to nminiainl. 

■ . Kverjrfiaivenienl or juvenile miits should be sinarl and cheerful without 
'"ever affecimg U,u unuracy of the drill. Immediate and accurate exec,,- 
am ..I all emmandb. orders, and signals of the eon.maudlng oin.-er |s ..a abs,,. 
hde requirement. . t 

S lileinents of knowledge of terrain. Its iinporhinre and utilization In conihuf. 
o*jjneetod with (Into relative to modern lire efficacy. 

Jh Jteseriplion of terrain, with short, exne, specifications of small ., Meets, 
in-iiimimiv ttf the practice in examination am] deseripthm of tiie target 
10 \ *»u«l exercises of various kinds. ^ , 

H. instance esMimit inj:. 

1-. Prompt urnming and discerning of similar objects 

* *rr? ° Vert ' ISra """ (,U> vl “" of Paring n»o pupils for reporting 
"rally their observations. 

M. Hearing exercises. 

Vh * Mak,n P corr ^t conclusions from observation of terrain N 

,nlP K ' P ° rtl,,K UP0 " ° bSerVa "° nii a,s ° reporting* 

#17. Correct repetition of short orders. f 

ia Exact orienting of others In a terrain 

«* ii ' 

««,7.S3»X w “ ml0 " »•***""*■ 

21. Flag signaling. 

22. Field gymnastic^; ./. «.• . 
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emetyeney works: Tying knots. rwmT) of (font Iiir objects, use 
of raft*, mkkiits etnergeney. hunt* building log bridge*. crossing* of various 
kinds, const merlon, of fonts, onhlns. duRout tirepho'cs. kindling m tiro - awl 
conking. oMinp works. 

*-*l Kmergeti.-v smtohor. First aid to wnuwled^V 

25. Tho million l«n of terrain for cover ami for approm-hlng th,. enemy. 

,2*1. rwltlon Mini <Hgging-lh of « skirmish Hue. 

2«. Quick movements from cover in myer, both in advance ami retreat 

2X. Instruct Inn in mutual assistance. . 

f®- Advanc ® »f u “ rd »*rvla*; how to place the advance guard detachment*. 

»». In Nil of the altm^eserrlsm evi'ry ..pporlunity mind l*o iml to ompl.w 
the ymirttn in Independent errand* in the service* of orderlies. In tnui*|.orta. 
lion, relay, mid semiring, In order in develop t Mr resourivfulnesM. di-i saida 
Willi*. nni| truHt\vi«rtliitioK», ' 

ai. All means must la- used in train the youths in endiirani'e and sir.. ns 
ndi. Nn tusk once undertaken should lie Riven up. Kvery one must fultlil 
, lit* duty it. The end. 

:C. I’uroly physical Irainlng in fiw exercise*, g> nitutsl lcs. rutmlng. gainw. 
ete. these should lie short hut Riven frispnuitry. 

33 Theoretical itistru. thm ni eVening hours and in had weather, ” 
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APPENDIX H. 

rR.KyUMOFI*REr*AHAT<mv Mll.lTAHl TKAIMXU IN SWITZERLAND./ 


PAST I. 

Th*t m»r a to S years).-— |>rill l position „..d alignment). Facing hr 
ui«|.v Individually. Simple arm and 1eg t exerci*esi. Marking tin** marching 
•" Hpr '* Mn < 1 **«*i*Wloe; marching will. songs. Equilibrium oii « bench. 
I ’net *n rut ion for a Jump. Simple game*. Breathing exercises. 

itrar <8 lo it ye,,rM.-l>ri!J .full In and f, iv*|}|n„ ihixMo 

r«ukK Shnpte «rm and leg Kxq*et«* preparatory to gymnastl,* 

witmHwwm*. g»iick-iln»e marching, countermarching, halfortcp and tiptoe 
Mrrtiin*. Emi*m in .-qullihrium. simple jumps. ,i Mlne!S . Breathing «*. 

>< >nt rnir I» to 10 yimrs).— {trill In el.e^irder formation (formation of n 

O.IUUHJ. opening n ml rtoBluK the ranks I. Arm. Thr. nml trunk exercise*, 

i;imt*KV «f step In marching; doublo-tltae, Simple exercise* with apimratn*. 
V|. nous Jumps, (James. Breathing esiHrim*. 

PART 2. v 

fourth pear (lit to 11 .venrs).~l»riM In Hoarder formation t turning |«- 
.InMmilJy nmt by Ho.nei.tK). Oombltjed exercises. arms nmt legs. hen, I „«,! 
trunk. Susf*m*io»i exercises (wall. ladder, Imrlamtal bar. ant) Hit, thing ,*de> 
.March. tigs in various slop* anil Itt double! hoe, KxerHmw of suptiort ami 

parallel hum). Various Jumps. (Jam.* ami swimming. Breathing exerrtaas 
!<*s|§Hiflf itiiuimti, tlr^i y«m) 

Fifth i tear (11 to 12 years Rtwiew of close-order Arill of the preceding 
vrar. Simultaneous exercises of arms and legs, „rm«. ami. trunk. Various 
tna tellings, tiy.nnastk* with apparalus. Various jump*. (James ami swim- 
tiling. I$renthing exercises. (Hffieial manual, second year.) 

PART 3. r 

l '' r,h v ' vr (1 ~ to years), l>riil In close-order format ion (taking distances 
Had intervals). Free exercises with earn?* putting in action different parts of 
tholHsi,. Various n.« rolling*. tlymnastics with apparatus. Exerriw* in eqni- 
hiirmm ' ariouH jumps; Jnihps with obstacles. (James and swimming 
ore j, thing exercises. (Official manual, third year,.) 

H rnith i/rur 03 »« 14 years). -brill it. Hose-order formal ion. Free exer* 
cises and exercises with canes, Gymnast ie with apparatus. Oblique marchir « i 
marchings by squads, platoons, etc: Various jumps, with phstaeles. etc. (James’ 

and vwiiuinlng. Breathing exercises. (Official manual, fourth year,) 
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